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FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SociETry the sum of 
—— dollars. 
(If the bequest is of persona! or real estate, so describe it, that it can easily be 
identified.) 



















EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 

So numerous have the applications become, that the AmeRIcaN CoLoniza- 
tioy 3ocreTy will hereafter give the preference, all other things being equal, 
to those who will pay a part or the whole of the cost of their passage to and 
settlement in Liberia. Persons wishing to remove to that Republic should 
make application, giving their name, age, and circumstances, addressed to 
Wituiam Corriycer, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Colonization 
Rooms, Washington, D. C. 











EDUCATION IN LIBERIA. 


THe american Cotonization Soctety is ready to receive, invest, and set 
apart, for the promotion of common-school education in Liberia, all sach sum 
or sums of money as may be given or bequeathed to it for that purpose. 

Fands for Lrser1a CoLLEce may be remitted to Cuartes E. Stevens, 
Esq., Treasurer, No. 40 State Street, Boston. The best form of donations 
and bequests is the “Tae Trustees or Donations ror Epucation In 
Liperia.” 
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OUR WORK AND NECESSITIES. 


Tue Executive Commirree or tHe American CoLonizaTion 
Society feel called upon to appeal to its patrons and to the friends 
of humanity and of Africa, for funds to send a company of worthy 
colored people by a vessel soon to sail for Liberia. Among those 
urgently pleading for passage by this favorable opportunity are two 
ordained Ministers of the Gospel and a number of skilled mechanics, 
with their families; also two single young men of a fair degree of 
education, who have had experience as teachers. 

The Society has not the money requisite to send them, and the 
Executive Committee are not willing to incur a debt tothisend. Fully 
two thousand persons, residing in various States, are earnestly so- 
liciting passage, and at least ten thousand would gladly find homes in 
Africa during the year 1876 were the funds provided for the purpose. 
Will the friends of these freedmen in America and of the millions 
of Africa furnish the means? 

The American Colonization Society has demonstrated the practica- 





bility and desirableness of settling the Negro on his ancestral shores, 
A and the evidence is ample that Liberia is to be the great agency for 
planting enlightened and civil institutions and Christianity upon that 
vast and populous Continent. 

Believing that African Colonization involves the highest interests 
of the colored population of the United States and the civilization and 
evangelization of Africa, the Executive Committee solicit the liberal 
help of the supporters of the Society and of the benevolent and Christ- 







ian public to this noble enterprise. 





The expense of passage to Liberia is $50, and for six months’ 
support and shelter after landing is g50—making $100 for each emi- 
grant. 
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Funds may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. Witt1am Coppincer, 
Colonization Rooms, Washington City. All contributions will be 
promptly acknowledged by letter and in the Arrican Reposirory. 


H. LINDSLY, 
JOS. H. BRADLEY, 
W. GUNTON, 
PETER PARKER, 
JOHN B KERR, 

€. H. NICHOLS, 
JAMES C. WELLING, 


Executive Committee 
of Am, Col. Soc. 





AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The Fifty-ninth anniversary of the American Cotonization Socis- 
ty will be held in Washington City, on Tuesday, January 18, at 74 
o’clock, rp. m. Addresses may be expected from Rev. Julius E. Gram- 
mer, D. D., of Baltimore, Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt, U.S. N., 
and Rev. William I. Budington, D. D., of Brooklyn. 

The Annual Meeting of the Boarp or Dirscrors will be held in 
their rooms in the Colonization Building, 450 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington City, on Tuesday, January 18, at 42 o’clock m. 


WAR AT CAPE PALMAS. 


Liberia is on its trial. It has more than once put down formidable 
hostile risings of the neighboring aborigines, and we believe it will be 
entirely successful in the present instance. It must crush out Grebo 
repudiation and insurrection. So far as we can judge from the in- 
formation before us, the Liberian Government has shown a most 
praiseworthy desire to avoid bloodshed. Mr. Payne, the President- 
elect, was sent to Cape Palmas as Commissioner to meet the insubor- 
dinate natives, show them the deed of sale of land to the Col- 
onization Society, executed by their forefathers, and convince them at 
the same time of the absurdity of their pretensions and the impossibil- 
ity of their being allowed by the Republic. The mission proved 
not to have had the desired effect, and the Greboes murderously rushed 
on the defenseless settlements. The prompt and decisive measures 
adopted and carried out to meet and punish the aggressors again 
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demonstrates the capacity, power, and resources of the American set- 
tlers, and insures such ample punishment as must discourage all other 
natives, whose ancestors may have sold their lands, from an armed 
attempt to regain them. 

The Maryland State Colonization Society was incorporated at the 
session of 1831—’32 of the Legislature. At the same session the State 
embarked nobly in the great cause, and made its munificent appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the passage and reception of emigrants in 
Africa. It was determined to establish an independent settlement, 
and, after careful deliberation, Cape Palmas was selected as the site 
for the new colony, its position promising to make it a most im- 
portant commercial depot. November 28, 1833, the brig Ann 
sailed from Baltimore with goods and eighteen emigrants. The expe- 
dition was under the charge of Dr. James Hall, a gentleman whose 
experience on the African Coast admirably qualified him for his posi- 
tion. The Ann touched at Monrovia and Bassa, where she received 
a number of old settlers, and February 11 arrived at Cape Palmas. 
Dr. Hall found the kings prepared to treat with him, and the only 
difficulty that presented itself grew out of his refusal to make rum a 
part of the consideration of the proposed purchase. The desire of 
the aborigines that Americans should be one people with them over- 
came their demand for rum, and certain land, fully described, was sold 
by the kings to the Maryland State Colonization Society for a quan- 
tity of trade goods entirely satisfactory to them. The deed of cession 
is dated February 13, 1834, and is signed by Parmah, King of Cape 
Palmas; Weah Boleo, King of Grahway, and Baphro, King of Grand 
Cavalla. It is to recover this very land that the attacks mentioned 
seem to have been instigated and directed by young men who, but for 
its sale, and which they have now moved the ignorant savages of their 
tribe to repudiate, would have been depraved and degraded heathen, 

As soon as the purchase was completed Dr. Hall commenced clear- 
ing the land on the Cape, buildings were erected, and soon the place 
began to wear the appearance of a compact and comfortable village. 
It continued to expand and new towns arise; and March 3, 1857, the 
State of ‘* Maryland, in Liberia,” was annexed to the Republic of 
Liberia. It is the most southern portion of Liberia, several hundred 
miles from Monrovia, the capital of the Republic and seat of govern- 
ment. 

We strongly suspect that the intrigue of European diplomacy is be- 
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hind this uprising of the Greboes, A second petition from Sierra Leone 
advocates the acquisition by Great Britain of all Portuguese rights in 
the Bajugas, Bulama, and Rio Nunez. England lately carried war into 
the Ashantee country, and she is now stated to be negotiating with 
France for the exchange of the Gambia, for Assinee, Grand Bassam, 
the Gaboon, Mellicouri, and other French possessions on the West 
African seaboard. This traffic in territory consummated, England 
will have in subjection all that extensive line‘of Coast from the Melli- 
couri to the Congo, except the Republic of Liberia and the Spanish 
islands of Corisco and Elsby, with some few miles of Coast in Corisco 
Bay. And Earl Carnarvon, Secretary of the Colonies, in the House 
of Lords, on the 3d of August, referring to these very matters, used 
the following pregnant words: “‘ The main difficulty that does exist 
is one that has existed for some time past, namely, a conflict of juris- 
dictions on the Coast. As the House is aware, the French have sta- 
tions along the Coast, and these stations are intermixed with ours. 
The consequence is considerable difficulty in administration and very 
great loss in all our fiscal arrangements. - I frankly say that I hope the 
time may come, and come before long, when this anomalous state ot 
things may be removed, and some arrangement may be come to with 
the French Government by which, on fair and even terms, an inter- 
change may be made which will enable us to carry out the process of 
development or improvement on which we have entered.” 

Does the policy thus avowed include the subjection of the inde- 
pendent Republic of Liberia to the English flag and to English influ- 
enc:? If so, are we prepared to surrender our affections and interests 
in that important and growing State to any foreign power? 





THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND LIBERIA. 


The critical condition of Liberia, as fully stated in communica- 
tions given elsewhere from the pen of the Secretary of the Treasury 
of that Government, naturally suggests a consideration of the relations 
‘between it and the Government of the United States—relations which 
it will be seen, are of the most intimate character and friendly im- 
portance. 

In the organization and progress of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, to which Liberia owes its origin and existence, many of the 
most illustrious of our public men have given the benefit of their wise 
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counsel and powerful support. Among these, not to mention the 
living, were Bushrod Washington, Madison, and Clay, for a third of 
a century Presidents of the Society, and Mercer, Harper, Marshall, 
Frelinghuysen, Webster, Douglas, Everett, and Lincoln, leaders in 
American jurisprudence and statesmanship, whose names will ever 
shine in history. , 

President Monroe proved himself a zealous friend of African Col- 
onization, and by his just and enlightened interpretation and execution 
of the law of March 3, 1819, providing for the return to Africa of 
slaves illegally imported into this country or taken at sea, furn- 
ished the means by which the work of the Society was practically 
begun. The Government, by his direction, chartered and dispatched 
the ship Elizabeth, giving passage in her to eighty-six colored emi- 
grants from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York. These 
««Pilgrim Fathers” of Liberia embarked from New York City Feb- 
ruary 5, 1820, the man-of-war Cyane having sailed about the same 
time as convoy and to co-operate. 

Cape Mesurado, on which to-day stands the city of Monrovia and 
capital of Liberia, was purchased from the native proprietors De- 
cember 15, 1821, mainly by the personal bravery and intrepidity of 
Lieutenant, afterwards Commodore, Robert F. Stockton, who was 
especially commissioned to explore the West African Coast and select 
territory for a settlement. The Shark, commanded by Lieutenant, 
more recently known as Commodore, Matthew C. Perry, the John 
Adams, Potomac, and other national vessels followed, all rendering 
valuable service in aiding, encouraging, and protecting the settlers. 

Under the Webster-Ashburton treaty, which still binds the Amer- 
ican and English Governments to keep a large naval force on the 
West Coast of Africa, our Government maintained a squadron which 
was more respectable in the number of its guns than it was in ef- 
ficiency. This was because of the absence of steamers. For some 
eighteen years our obligations in this regard were fulfilled, when 
our civil war, requiring the presence and use of all our strength else- 
where, the vessels composing it were withdrawn. During this pe- 
riod, a number of the most distinguished of our naval heroes, such 
as Commodores Perry, Abbott, and Mayo, and Admirals Gregory 
and Foote, served on that station, and aided the people of Liberia in 
every way in their power. And though these and other gallant men 
who might be named have passed away, they did not fail to put op 
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record their experienced judgment as to the importance to America 
and Africa of those struggling settlements. Their judgment may be 
given in the language of a prominent officer, language which is strik- 
ingly appropriate at this moment, viz: 

** Our duty as a Christian nation toward Liberia is clear. Far be 
it from us to witness with cold-blooded indifference the struggles of 
those who have gone out from us with barbarism and ignorance. If 
Liberia is a weak and myopic child, it is not ours to look calmly upon 
her attempts to walk alone, guessing cruelly as to the chances of her 
making a safe journey, but it is ours by kind words to encourage her 
heart and to lead her by the hand until age shall bring strength to her 
feet and clearness to her vision.” 

Liberian and American commercial interests in Africa have been 
practically ignored for the last fifteen years, as during this time but three 
or four United States ships of war have visited Liberia, and these mere- 
ly to pay a passing call on their way home from the Mediterranean. As 
a consequence, Liberia has suffered in the eyes of incited aborigines» 
and she is now resisting, as best she can, a preconcerted attack on 
her southern borders by the Greboes, a tribe whose physical and in- 
tellectual character is represented to be equal to any other on the 
Coast, and American commerce has dwindled to a few thousand dol- 
lars a year in value. 

The intimate relation of Liberia is further shown in that the na- 
tional necessity caused our Government to make that Republic the 
receptacle for nearly six thousand recaptured Africans, who could not 
have been well cared for anywhere else. 

And in the treaty signed in London October 21, 1862, it is stipu- 
lated as follows : 

«Article 8. The United States Government engages never to in- 
terfere, unless solicited by the Government of Liberia, in the affairs be- 
tween the aboriginal inhabitants and the Government of the Republic 
of Liberia, in the jurisdiction and territories of the Republic. Should 
any United States citizens suffer loss, in person or property, from 
violence by the aboriginal inhabitants, and the Government of the 
Republic of Liberia should not be able to bring the aggressors to justice, 
the United States Government engages, a requisition having been first 
made therefor by the Liberian Government, to lend such aid as may 


be required.” 
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We have thus briefly, and we think conclusively, proven that by the 
active co-operation of many of our great men, the policy of President 
Monroe, the co-operation of our navy, the asylum afforded recaptured 
Africans, and by express treaty obligations, the relations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the Republic of Liberia exceed in inti- 
macy those of any Powers on the globe. 





A NAVAL STEAMER ORDERED. 


The public generally, and particularly the friends of Liberia, have 
been gratified by the announcement that the steamer Alaska, carrying 
twelve guns, in service as part of the European squadron, has been 
ordered to proceed from Lisbon direct to Monrovia, and thence to 
Cape Palmas. It is understood that the Alaska is to remain at least 
ninety days on the Liberia Coast for its succor and defense, to punish 
the hostile natives, and to give protection to Americans and American 
interests. 

Now that our flag is once more to be seen in that region, its pres- 
ence should be constant. Our squadron in European waters could 
very conveniently make the Coast of Africa a part of its cruising 
ground ; and with vessels thus readily relieving each other, a ship of 
war could always be kept in that quarter of the globe. The interests 
of humanity, religion, science, legitimate commerce, and duty require 
this service. 

Liberia might be made to America what Sierra Leone is to Great 
Britain: the mart where American manufactures could be exchanged 
for the products of Western and Central Africa, and, fostered by an 
enlightened policy, the African trade would soon become one of the 
most important branches of American commerce. 


LETTERS FROM HON. HENRY W. DENNIS. 


The following letters regarding affairs in Liberia, are from the pen 
of Hon. Henry W. Dennis, Secretary of the Treasury of that Repub- 
lic, and Agent of the American Colonization Society in West Africa: 

M 1a, September 13, 1875. 

My Dear Sir: For the last four weeks I have been burdened with anxiety about 
the perilous condition of the people of Maryland county. Letters from its superin- 
tendent and others dated August 14 and 15, reached the Government here on the 17th, 
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giving information that all the tr:bes from the river Cavalla, on the south to Fishtown, 
on the north of Cape Palmas, including the Cape Palmas natives, had combined to 
make war on the settlers, and to exterminate them. It was also stated that an attack 
was expected daily ; that the natives had stopped all communication and intercourse 
with the settlers, and that there were not over two hundred men able to bear arms 
and to defend the settlements against what might prove to be several thousand sav- 
ages. Urgent appeals were addressed to the Government ‘to send relief and succor 
at once. 

Vice and Acting President Gardner convened the Cabinet on the 18th, and invited 
General Yates, Colonel Sherman, and Lieutenant Colonel Williams to attend, which 
they did. After the letters had been read, the opinion of each was invited and given. 
I advocated the dispatch forthwith of one hundred armed men, equipped and provi- 
sioned, until the Government could send a force of several hundred men to suppress 
the insurvection. Others said this was an unnecessary trouble and expense, and it was 
decided to wait for further advices. 

On Sunday, the 29th, a steamer brought communications from Cape Palmias to the 
Government, announcing that the natives were gathering in large numbers and threatening 
an early attack; that the settlers were very much fatigued and some were sick from 
exposure in keeping guard day and night, and entreating that provisions, men, and am- 
munition be sent to their assistance and defense. On the following day the Acting 
President convened a couneil of several prominent gentlemen in addition to the Cab- 
inet officers, and it was concluded to raise an armed force of several hundred men, ind 
that they be sent to Cape Palmas as speedily as possible. I was directed to procure the 
necessary stores for them, and also money for a month’s advance pay to the troops. 
Excepting about $4,000 in specie set apart toward expenses of the American Centennial 
Exhibition and other special objects, there was no money in the treasury. 1 estimated 
the amount required for the military expedition to be not less than $25,000. It was 
determined to use the specie on hand to buy provisions, and to borrow whatever might 
be necessary. The Acting President left here on the 2d instant in the cutter Emmy 
to raise troops at Bassa and send them to Cape Palmas, and he has not yet returned. 

Though sick and wearied out, I had to perform much labor in getting together 

stores, munitions of war, and money for the troops of this county. We have raised 
here a force of over four hundred men. On Saturday, 11th instant, the schooner;Ran- 
dall and cutter Schawm were dispatched for Cape Palmus with «hty-four volunteers, 
provisions and ammunition; and to-day we shipped two hundred and eighty men with 
ammunition and two brass field pieces by the mail steamer Gambia. We have about 
fifty men waiting to go on board the Emmy, on her way from Bassa with the Acting 
President for Cape Palmas. 
, The Secretary of State, Hon. James E. Moore, being captain of the Newport vol- 
unteers, left here in the steamer to-day with his command for the scene of action. 
Two of my sons, James and Henry, have gone, the former as captain of one of the 
companies and the latter as lieutenant in another company. Nearly all the sons of the 
leading families of this city and many of the prominent citizens have also gone. We 
did not lack for the quota of men wanted from this county, but had to reject a num- 
ber that had volunteered. 
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It seems that the natives in that portion of the Republic already named, have for 
some time past been importing cannon, muskets, and powder and ball, under the lead and 
at the instigation of several native graduates of the Protestant Episcopal mission schools 
at Cape Palmas; some of whom desire to become British subjects. The English au- 
thorities declined to accede to their wishes, but it is intimated that some Englishmen 
have given these educated but ambitious natives to understand that if they can drive 
the Liberians from the Coast their Government would then make a treaty with them 
and give them position. 

In June last President Roberts commissioned President-elect Payne to proceed to 
Cape Palmas, with instructions to assemble the native chiefs and beadmen of that re- 
gion, with a view to settle all difficulties and palavers in a fair and just manner. He 
succeeded, after much time and labor, in getting a few only of them to meet him, and 
from these and others it was learned that their grievance was about lands. Indeed, it 
was demanded that the public domain in Maryland county be relinquished in their 
favor by the Liberian Government, except that portion leading from Harper to Tub- 
mantown, they alleging that Liberia had no right to any other. 

Of course this demand could not be entertained or allowed; and on being so in- 
formed, they forthwith stopped all further negotiation and intercourse with the settlers, 
and commenced arming and assembling their allies for conflict. It is said that it was 
not their intention to make an attack until they had gathered their rice crops and dry 
weather had set in. Mr. Payne’s presence seems to have had no other effect than to 
bring matters to an issue earlier than they. intended, and the delay in not attacking the 
settlers before the gth instant was because they required time to make preparations and 
to get their allies together from other tribes. 

I regard'this difficulty as a very grave one. If we shall, for any reason, fail to sub- 
due the natives, the result would be most disastrous to the entire Republic. I wish 
that we had the services of an American war vessel at this time to shell the native 
towns from river Cavalla to Fishtown, which would go a great way in assisting us to 
bring these people to terms, The peculiar circumstances of our position on this Coast 
appears clear to me to entitle us to the warm sympathy of the United States Govern- 
ment. Shall we have it in this, our day of emergency and sore trial ? 

P. S. Sept. 16. Acting President Gardner arrived here in the cutter Emmy, from 
Bassa, late on last Tuesday night. He reports having sent from that place on the 11th 
instant over two hundred men to Cape Palmas. Yesterday we were engaged in ship- 
ping stores and ammunition on the Emmy, and to-day the remaining company here 
embarked on her. The President went on board about 4 o’clock p. m., and she at 
once proceeded direct for Cape Palmas. 

Sept. 18. We learn by a steamer from the leeward that our troops by the Randall, 
Schawm, and Gambia, and those from Bassa, had arrived, and were safely landed at 
Cape Palmas. Four attacks by the natives on Latrobe, Jacksonville, Tubmantown, 
and Philadelphia had been made and repulsed. A considerable number of the natives 
are reported to have been killed and some few of our people are stated to be killed and 
wounded. These attacks were made previous to the arrival of the troops from this city. 
With the present force at Cape Palmas, we regard the country safe. The troops are await- 
ing the Acting President's arrival at the seat of war to proceed against the hostile 
natives. I will endeavor to keep you advised of the progress of affairs there and here. 
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Monrovia, October 16, 1875. 


My Dear Sin: Among the passengers who came up from Cape Palmas in the 
steamer that arrived here on the night of the 13th, were Hon, James S. Payne and 
Henry Cooper, Esq., with both of whom I have had lengthy conversations. They 
give a gloomy account of the condition of things there. It is said that all the inland 
settlements have been abandoned, and their inhabitants are at Latrobe, the greater por- 
tion of them having lost their all, except the clothing they had on when they left their 
homes, and that they have nothing to subsist upon except what has been furnished by 
the Government from the supplies sent from this city. These gentlemen also repre- 
sent that when they left Cape Palmas there were not provisions enough on hand to 
last more than ten days, and unless some soon reached there the troops and the people 
must suffer from starvation. 

But the most painful intelligence is that on the roth instant our troops made an 
attack on the large native town which is in sight of Harper, and that they were re- 
pulsed, and retreated in disorder, several being killed and wounded, leaving in the hands 
of the enemy three brass field pieces with ammunition. It is said that Gen. Crayton, 
who was in command, as well as other prominent officers, acted cowardly, and ordered 
a retreat in the heat of the fight. It is the common opinion that, under competent 
and efficient officers, the number of troops were quite sufficient; but since they have 
lost their cannon and ammunition, which has greatly added to the strength of the 
enemy, we are greatly puzzled to think what had best be done. The troops will not 
likely renew the attack without cannon, and the Government is unable to maintain 
so large a force there for any length of time. For them to leave would be for the 
enemy to overrun the county. Indeed, it is reported that the natives are greatly en- 
couraged and strengthened by our loss, and that they lost no time to open fire upon 
Latrobe with the cannon deserted by our troops. 

Ip a communication received from Acting President Gardner, I |earn that the native 
coalition is both wide and deep, extending from Bassa (forty miles below Cape Palmas, 
between Grand Taboo and Berreby,) to the windward of the Grebo Territories. Its 
extent above Cape Palmas is not intimated. 

When intelligence of this difficulty first reached the Government, I looked upon it 
as of great importance to the Republic, and recommended a course that I considered the 
surest and best for meeting it. None of the Cabinet and those who were consulted 
seemed to consider it in as grave a light as I tid, and when it was subsequently con- 
cluded to raise and send down troops to Cape Palmas, all said there would be but little 
fighting. I was the only one here who spoke of the trouble with feelings of appre- 
hension, not only for the safety of Maryland county, but the other leeward counties, 
I therefore did not favor sending men from either Grand Bassa or Sinoe, and especially 
,for the reason that I thought neither of those counties could well spare any, for in case 
the natives in these should be tempted to make war, they would be needed to defend 
their own homes and families; but Acting President Gardner said he entertained no 
fears of this, and he thersfore issued orders that each of these counties furnish two 
hundred men. Exclusive of those belonging to Cape Palmas, said to be about two 
hundred, there are now at the scene of conflict over eight hundred men, and all these, 
with the residents of the county, are threatened with starvation, and a powerful foe to 
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contend with, who has been strengthened and emboldened by our reverses, The situ- 
ation is a lamentable one, and we are fearing for the worst. I am much afraid that 
unless there be some interposition of Providence, Maryland county will be lost to the 
Republic, with many of the troops from elsewhere sent for its defense. 

It is stated that the natives all along our seaboard have been rejoicing at the defeat ot 
our troops at Cape Palmas, and that they have, in several localities, assumed an un- 
friendly attitude toward us; so much so that the owners of our coasting vessels are 
contemplating their withdrawal. The authorities of Grand Bassa county have deemed 
it proper to place that region in a state of defense. I have not heard from Sinoe, but 
would not be surprised to learn of war excitement there- also. It is reported that the 
natives are in an uneasy state in the neighborhood of Robertsport, and the citizens 
there are apprehensive of an uprising. Even here in Monrovia, the most secure spot from 
native attacks of all the places in the Republic, is believed by some to be unsafe. If 
all I learn be true, (which I do not believe to be true,) the natives are preparing to 
make war on every settlement in every county in Liberia. 

Had the proper steps been taken at the outset of this affair, we would not be in our 
present deplorable condition, Previous to the arrival of our troops at Cape Palmas, 
the natives had made several attacks on the settlements, in all of which they were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Now, had a hundred or two hundred men been sent 
there, with a full supply of stores and ammunition for themselves and provisions for the 
people, this force to remain on the defensive, all the settlements in Maryland county 
could, in my op'nion, have been held. This is what the citizens there wanted to be 
done. But the conclusion here was to raise a large force and go and whip the natives, 
We begin to see the great mistake made. 

It it said that English influence has been active in instigating the natives of Cape 
Palmas against us, and the arrival of every English steamer from down the Coast brings 
to the enemy quantities of ammunition and guns; and it is further reported that, as a 
general thing, the officers and crews of these steamers openly express their sympathy 
with the natives, 

P. S.—October 21. A steamer has just arrived from the leeward, bringing intelli- 
gence that affairs at Cape Palmas are in pretty much the same condition as when we 
last heard from there. It is reported that the natives continue to fire on Latrobe; that 
Acting President Gardner is on his way up in the cutter “Emmy ”™ for reinforcements 
of men and provisions, and that it has been concluded to make no further attack on 
the natives, but to act only on the defensive, in the hope that some foreign Power will 


come to our relief. Very truly, yours, | 


H, W. Dewnss. 





THE GREBO ATTACKS. 


A few months since there was a prospect of serious trouble in the 
most southern part of Liberia. The Liberian Government sent Hon, 
James S. Payne, President-elect of the Republic, as a special commis- 
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sioner to investigate matters. After hearing and examining the griev- 
ances presented by the Cape Palmas, Grahway, and Cavalla people, 
he drew up a document, read it to the native chieftain, and gave him a 
copy. Ina few days the natives sent it back, saying they were not satis- 
fied with it. The Rocktown and Fishtown tribes refused to meet the 
Commissioner at all, and treated his summons with great contempt. 

On the 8th of September hostilities commenced. The natives 
seized the Christian village at Hoffman Station, barricaded the place, 
and fired across the river at the Liberians. On the 1oth of Septem- 
ber Philadelphia was attacked, but the natjves were repulsed, without 
any loss or even a wound on the Liberian side. On the 11th Jackson- 
ville, half a mile from Mount Vaughan, was tried, and in the after- 
noon of the same day East Harper was attacked. On Sunday, the 
12th, Philadelphia was again attacked by a much larger force than 
before. The battle lasted three hours. The thirty-five men, who 
made up the entire Liberian force there, fought bravely, and repulsed 
the foe. 

On the 14th of September four or five hundred soldiers arrived 
from Monrovia and elsewhere. Ina short time four hundred more 
soldiers arrived. On the roth of October nine hundred Liberian 
soldiers attacked the Grebo chief town. Numbers of the Liberians 
were wounded and killed. A letter from Cape Palmas, dated Novem- 
ber 3d, states that the hostile natives were beginning to run out of 
their big town, in all directions; but that the Liberian General re- 
ported that the natives were surrounding the army, “and ordered 
a retreat, running away first himself.” Colonel Reginald A. Sherman 
(son of Anthony Sherman, who emigrated from Savannah, Georgia, 
with his family, to Liberia in 1853,) acted with such conspicuous 
bravery that he was appointed to reorganize the army. Colonel Wil- 
son, of Cape Palmas, also distinguished himself by his bravery. The 
panic was great. 

Selim Aga, the traveller, a native of Egypt, but a member of the 
Scotch Presbyterian church (Dr. Cummings’) in London, went un- 
armed, to succor the wounded. He was beheaded by a Grebo chief. 
The body of Rev. Henson Moulton, Judge of the Quarterly Court, 
was found at Jacksonville. His head was cut off by the natives, also 
his legs and his hands. ' 

A missionary of the Episcopal Church writes that “everything was 
done on the part of the Liberian Government to prevent a war.” 
, We feel an unshaken confidence that the same Divine Providence 
which has watched over the Republic of Liberia in years past, and 
delivered the people in hours of danger, will now preserve and bless 
this young Christian nation. 
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AID THE SUFFERERS. 


Let the following earnest appeal, prepared in Liberia, receive a 
favorable response from all in the United States who are blessed 
with this world’s goods. Supplies of provisions, clothing, shoes and 
bedding, may be sent to the office of Messrs. Yates & Porterfield, 
115 Wall Street, New York, and cash or checks, to the Treasurer 
of the American Colonization Society, Washington, D. C. 


Fettow Citizens: Intelligence having reached Monrovia from 
Maryland County, the seat of war, concerning the condition of af- 
fairs there, and the great want felt by helpless women and children 
for the common necessaries of life, and fearing that our soldiers, who 
have responded so manfully to the call of the Country to protect a 
sister County, and sustain the majesty of the law, may share the same 
lot, a public meeting was called on the 16th inst., to decide upon 
measures to that end. The undersigned were then appointed a com- 
mittee to solicit aid for the sufferers, and for the support of our sol- 
diers, 

Now the question comes to you—Shall these women and children 
be left to perish for food, and shall our men be neglected who are 
fighting to sustain ovr Jaws and the dignity of our Country? Let 
your subscriptions answer this, and let your interest in the common 


good be measured by your generosity. ‘Those who are willing to 
contribute money, produce, or provisions to this praiseworthy object 
will please foward the same to any one of the undersigned with as 
little delay as possible. 


H. D. Brown, 

C. B. Duwnsar, 

T. G. Futver. 
Committee. 


Monrovia, Octoder 18, 1875. 





A VISIT TO MONROVIA. 


Since a visit which I made our distant and little-known sister Re- 
public, I have been much interested in her welfare, and have often 
regretted the general apathy which seems to prevail among us. That 
this apathy must be the result either of ignorance or a misconception 
of the real status of the Liberian Republic, I am sure from my own 
experience. Before visiting Liberia I thought—-so far as I thought at 
all—that Liberia was but one of many missionary stations, more or 
less extensive and successful in their operation, and that it was peculi- 
arly the charge of missionary societies, and in no sense, except a 
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religious one,a matter of general, much less national importance or 
interest. ‘To my great surprise, I found it an independent and en- 
lightened country, with a constitutional,form of government much 
resembling our own, and, as a necessary consequence, with school- 
houses and churches, and doing a great work not only among the im- 
migrants and their descendants, but also among the barbarous tribes 
which surround this young Republic—the nucleus of freedom and civ- 
ilization on the African Coast. I met there well-educated, and even 
accomplished men and women, who had never had other advantages 
of instruction than those of Monrovia; who lived in houses built and 
furnished like ours—allowing for differences caused by necessities of 
climate—and who showed an intelligent and affectionate interest in 
what they call the mother country, which, I am ashamed and sorry to 
say, the said mother country by no means appears to reciprocate. 

The Republic of Liberia occupies over six hundred miles of the 
Coast line of Western Africa, while its extent inland is practically un- 
limited. It comprises a tract of country blooming with the exuberant 
fertility of the tropics, and most of it richly abounding in mineral 
wealth. Gold and precious stones are also found. 

The capital, Monrovia—so named after President Monroe, always a 
firm and active friend of the then colony—is situated on the Montser- 
rado fiver. Further south are the settlements of Buchanan, Sinoe, 
Cape Palmas, and others. The whole population of the country is 
20,000 immigrants and recaptured slaves, besides 600,000 natives, who 
are within the limits of the Liberian government, and under the in- 
fluence of its institutions. ‘The country produces, besides all the 
tropical fruits in abundance, camwood, palm-oil, ginger, arrow-root, and, 
above all else, coffee, in quantity so abundant and quality so delicious 
that no one who has once tasted Liberian coffee will ever be contented 
with any other. The quantity of these articles now exported is con- 
siderable, and could be almost indefinitely increased had the Liberians 
the encouragement they deserve. The climate, though like that of 
all Africa, is and will probably always be inimical to the health of the 
white man, is most healthy for the colored race, the percentage of 
deaths among them there being much less than in their most favorable 
condition in this country. Africa is peculiarly the country of and for 
the black man. In all other regions the Anglo-Saxon race dominates, 
and often exterminates the native people; but in Africa, it, in its turn, 
is compelled to bow before the fatal effects of a climate under which 
the black race, like the fruits and flowers of their country, seem only 

to attain their highest development and excellence. 
, By one of those chances which come but once in a lifetime, and 
which will certainly never recur in mine, I was on the West Coast of 
Africa in the year 1873. We anchored at the prescribed distance from 
the shore, and after the usual formal civilities had been exchanged, I 
received, in common with several others, an invitation to dinner from 
the*President and Mrs. Roberts. In my ignorance and prejudice, I 
hesitated long about accepting the courtesy offered me, and when at 
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last I agreed to go it was with an almost overwhelming sense of my 
own goodness and condescension. Never did I make a much greater 
mistake. We left the ship quite early in the morning, and were rowed 
by Kroomen as near as possible to the beach, then they sprang into 
the water chest-deep, and seizing us carried us safely ashore, so firmly 
that the most timid could have had no thought of fear, and so cares 
fully that we were not touched by-one drop of spray. There is 
another landing much nearer the city, but it is some distance up the 
Mesurado river, and as the bar is not always safe to cross, we con- 
cluded that a longer life might be the consequence of a longer walk, 
and chose accordingly. As one reward of our decision our way lay 
through a Kroo village, thus giving us an opportunity to contrast Afri- 
can civilization with African barbarism. 

Passing quickly through this uninviting locality, we crossed a little 
hedge and entered the city of Monrovia. Here were well-built churches, 
school-houses, and dwellings, and a well-dressed population, who went 
about their occupations with no more—perhaps rather less—staring 
than the stranger encounters in our own capital. About the middle 
of the city, on a pretty elevation, stands the President’s house, a white 
structure with broad piazzas on both stories, and presenting quite an 
imposing appearance. At the door we were met by President Roberts, 
a tall and dignified gentleman, whose gray hair added a charm to his 
most conrteous and really distinguished manners. In his long gray 
dressing.gown, draped about his rather slender figure, he reminded me 
more of the pictures of our old-time Senators and great statesmen than 
any one I have ever seen. He led us into the parlor, an exquisitely 
neat and prettily-furnished room; the walls hung with paintings, 
mostly portraits, and the tables covered with books and engravings. I 
found Mrs. Roberts to be a very intelligent, well-informed woman, 
with a low, gentle voice—that most excellent thing in woman—and 
an all-pervading air of refinement and goodness that made her really 
charming. In all she said, she showed herself a thorough lady, kind 
and gentle to her inferiors, courteous to her equals, and as to her su- 
periors I am not able to speak, for I have not yet met them. When 
she stepped out upon the piazza I saw a rather small, slender figure, 
dressed in black silk and lace, her only ornaments being a brooch and 
earrings of African gold and workmanship, with settings of a very 
beautiful and to me quite unknown green stone, picked up by the 
President during his late exploring expedition into the interior. Her 
eyes were large and expressive, and her abundant hair was brushed 
smoothly back under a white lace head-dress. We entered the par- 
lors and found that the rest of the party had dispersed till dinner time, 
and were busily exploring the city and its environs. President Roberts 
good-naturedly left his library, the well-stored shelves and manuscript- 
littered tables of which were visible through the open doors, and de- 
voted himself to my entertainment. If his appearance and manner 
are prepossessing, his conversation is even more so. 
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After awhile the guests appeared in uniform, or the corrected even- 
ing dress. Dinner was announced, and after the President had asked a 
blessing—not made a prayer—we seated ourselves. The table was 
spread with good things, and the appointments were all that could be 
desired. After a while conversation began. I had acknowledged to 
myself that President Roberts was an unusually courtly and intelligent 
gentleman, but thought he was probably an exception—possibly the 
exception. Fancy my pleasure, and oh! ye diners out in our own 
native land, fancy my surprise, when I discovered that of the seven 
guests—the members of the Cabinet and General Yates—not one was 
stupid, and the greater proportion exceptionally talented. After a 
prolonged and very pleasant sitting, the party broke up, carrying away 
as a memento a large bouquet of splendid flowers which the President 
himself had arranged, and to the peculiarities of which he had called 
our attention in a way that showed him thoroughly acquainted with 
the Flora of his country. 

We returned to the ship with very mueh altered ideas of Liberia, 
her President and her people. The thing which struck me most, 
both at our dinner and in meeting casually with the people, was the 
strong attachment they all have for the United States of North 
America. They call it the mother country, many, even of those born 
in Liberia, speaking of it as “* home,” and always calling themselves 
Americo-Liberians; and that this is not mere lip service is shown by 
the conduct of Elijah Johnson, one of the first colonists and a leading 
man among them, who, amidst the dangers and anxieties of a threat- 
ened attack by the surrounding savage tribes, being offered a force of 
marines from a British man-of-war if he would only cede a few feet 
of ground on which to erect a British flag, promptly replied, “ We 
want no flagstaff put here that would cost more to get down again than 
it would to whip the natives.” Now they are in fear lest this same 
British flag may supplant their own modest standard. ‘They have a 
large debt to England hanging over them, and the savage tribes are 
rising, incited thereto by the wiles of white men, and in their distress 
they stretch out their hands to us, the mother country, for help. 

This help we are bound to give them by all the considerations that 
have force with menand nations. By interest and by sympathy we are 
bound. By interest, because Liberia, the only American colony on 
the West Coast of Africa, would open to us the inexhaustible riches of 
Africa, and in so doing would revive the lost glories of American com- 
merce, which, to our national shame and disgrace, has almost faded 
ftom the seas. By sympathy, because of the close paralled between 
their history and our own. Like us, they went forth froma land where 
they could no longer remain with honor to battle for the sake of free- 
dom, with poverty, with privation, with hostile savages, and with all 
the thousand difficulties of an unknown and barbarous land. Like us, 
they struggled, if not with oppression, still under neglect, and, like us, 
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they conquered. Like us, they have declared and maintained them- 
‘selves an independent Republic, and if in the fifty years of their 
national existence they have not accomplished all that they desired, 
the failure has been largely owing to our own indifference to the chil- 
‘dren whom we sent out from among us, and then left to neglect. Their 
Jove for us is strong. Like most strong affections, ill-treatment only 
seems to augment its force. Their confidence in us, though so abused, 
is still unabated. Can we, in this their hour of need and danger, 
coldly pass by on the other side? Surely it is want of knowledge, 
not want of interest, that has so long held us superior, Now that the 
subject has been so forcibly put before us, we will surely stretch the 
wegis of American protection over our sister, who from the distant 
shores of Africa calls to us for help. Once let it be understood by 
the nations that she is under our protection, and her troubles will end. 
Her progress will have no drawbacks, and in a not far-distant future 
the Republic of Liberia, strong and prosperous, and the centre of civil- 
ization and commerce in that far-off shore, will be one of the noblest 
among the many monuments of our national generosity and power.— 
M. A. 8., in The National Republican. 





NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


"The New York Colonization Society held its sixth Annual Meeting 
on Tuesday evening, December 21, in the lecture-room of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Rev. Dr. G. W. Samson presided, and, after the 

reliminary religious exercises, read the annual report of the Society. 

ts operations during the year had been greatly restricted, owing to 
the lack of funds. While the Society was laboring against adverse 
circumstances of this nature, the Republic of Liberia, to the settle- 
ment of which it directs its efforts, has been involved in a war with 
neighboring tribes; but this evil seemed rather to tend to increase its 
tp aged than otherwise. The war was brought upon the colony 

y the intriguing of mercenary white men, who tempted the natives 
to a violation of the law. The war called forth the active interest 
and sympathy of the United States Government, which for some years 
had been dormant, because there was no special demand for its exer- 
cise, and a new and increased association between the colony and the 
mother country has been awakened. The report closed with the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘It is, then, at the close of a year so trying in the 
work of this Society, a cause for sincere gratitude, that out of the very 
evils to which this Republic of American freedmen has been exposed, 
a wise and unchanging Providence may design to educe a greater good. 
If the student of history can, in the parallels between the Liberian 
and other colonies, see even the very way in which out of these ad- 
versities a new era of prosperity may be made to arise, certainly the 
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faith and the zeal of the life-long supporters of the American Coloni- 
zation Society should lose none of its former ardor.” 

The report was adopted, and Rev. Dr. John Orcutt, General Secre- 
tary of the American Colonization Society, gave an acccunt of the late 
war between the natives and the colonists. 

Bishop Janes next addressed the Society, saying that to the best of 
his belief the managers of the Colonization cause had never persuaded 
or urged the colored people of this country to emigrate. ‘They had 
simply laid before them the true condition of the land. The ad- 
vantages of the country, he regretted to say, were not as well under- 
stood and appreciated as they should be. Nevertheless, its coloni- 
zation was no failure, while its interests at the present time are well 
adjusted under the direction of real philanthropy and political sagacity. 
Nor does its success diminish in a comparison with that of the Ameri- 
can Colonies. Some of the latter gained, it was true, more population 
in a shorter period of time, and, perhaps, possessed more national 
wealth, but still, the aggregate results of the Liberian colonies, com- 
paratively speaking, were richer. Even those colonies which had 
royal patronage and protection, the governments of which were so 
perfect in their way, were devoid of that glorious self-government 
characteristic of the Liberian Colonies. Liberia has secured from lead- 
ing nations the acknowledgment of a national status. Its educational 
facilities are remarkable; its churches, Sabbath-schools, and other 
agencies that serve to advance a state of moral and social life are 
numerous. While Liberia is not an American Republic, it is a Re- 
public of America; not a setting, but a rising star, throwing its clear 
light along that 600 miles of the African Coast. There is another 
comparison which can in justice be made between the present Libe- 
rian Colonies and the American Colonies of the past. The latter, 
or rather the nations of Europe, through them, encouraged the slave 
trade, and brought thousands of unfortunate people into bondage. 
Liberia, on the other hand, has abolished the trade within its do- 
minions, and is endeavoring to abrogate it all over the world. The 
successes of the colonies have not been attained without a struggle 
against many obstructions. It tequired much labor to prepare the 
soil, make roads, build houses and public buildings, and lay the foun- 
dation of a government. All this, too, was to be done by people 
unaccustomed to work for themselves; yet, with these manifold dis- 
advantages, the result is one of the grandest events in the history of 
nations. Comfortable homes have been established, and the land has 
been thoroughly cultivated. These and other measures have greatly 
reduced the danger and dread of emigration, The speaker concluded 
by saying that, in his opinion, the day was not far distant when Liberia 
would be represented in this country by colored men, and Liberian 
ships, freighted in Liberia, would sail into our American ports, officered 
and manned by colored men. 

A brief address by Dr. Samson presented the following facts as 
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worthy the special consideration of the American people and their sl 
resentatives: First, the competition of white labor, which has already 
driven the colored people from lucrative employ in the cities, and 
has caused them ao disappear entirely from the fields of the Northern 
and Middle States, is fast extending to the Southern and even the Gulf 
States, so that there is no future of promise to the American freedmen 
in this country; Second, the steady progress of English exploration 
and conquest in Africa is directed to commercial and humane ends, in 
which no agents can be so successfully employed as intelligent and 
Christian colored men; Third, the interest shown by the English in 
Liberia and its people, and the co-operative interposition of the 
American and English Governments in its present difficulties with the 
natives, cannot but facilitate the interests of enterprising citizens and 
emigrants in Liberia whose services will soon be in demand on the 
new lines of trade England is opening throughout the continent of 
Africa. 

After the reading of a letter from Rev. Dr. Inglis, expressing his 
regret at being unable to attend and deliver an address expected from 
him, the meeting adjourned. 





NEW JERSEY COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The New Jersey Colonization Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Elizabeth, on Wednesday evening, December 8th, in the Firs: Pres- 
byterian Church, Though the day had been one of rain and fitful 
endeayors at snow, our grand old chief, President Maclean, had come 
from Princeton to preside and second the advocacy of his darling 
interest in the Republic of Liberia. He was the first man in the 
house, and his soul rejoiced in God’s own way of ending the apathy 
concerning the Land of Promise for our blacks. This speck of war 
has called to Liberian waters the Flag of our Union and the Union 
Jack of Britain, and the Christmas of 1875 will be the merriest, prob- 
ably, which that Coast, redeemed and hallowed to freedom by Coloni- 
zation, will have ever kept. After the usual religious services by 
Rev. Dr. Kempton and Rev. John Miller, a statement from the Executive 
Committee was called for by the chair, and Rev. Dr. Steele responded 
in a brief address of courage and hope. He looked to the coming January 
meeting of the Parent Society at Washington as one to be marked 
with special nerve and cheer. Bishop Janes of the M. E. Church, 
then spoke with fervent and luminous power of fact and logic and ap- 
peal and prophetic devoutness, in a vein eminently worthy of print 
and perusal. He was followed by Rev. Secretary Orcutt, D. D., in 
telling remarks, to show that any disaster was, thus far, more in fancy 
or prejudice than of record. Then followed a brilliant and impressive 
address from Rev. John Miller, who fitly hails from the historic home 
of the Stocktons, the Alexanders, and the revered and beloved Mac. 
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lean—all fast friends of the cause that was loved and sustained by the 
illustrious Harry of the West, by Mercer, by Webster and Everett 
and Fillmore, and scores of names “‘that were not born to die.” It 
was a meeting of intelligence and faith and spirit, giving promise of 
early fruit. And we came away at 9} o’clock, refreshed and reward- 
ed for the errand through the storm, believing that the sun of Liberia, 
though on the western side of Africa, is a rising and not a setting sun. 
—S., in Newark Advertiser. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Monday, July 26th, the twenty-eighth anniversary of the Republic 
of Liberia, in West Africa, marked an interesting era in the history 
of the prosperous young nation founded by American philanthropy. 
Stretching more than five hundred miles along the Atlantic Ocean, 
from the fourth to the seventh degree of latitude north of the Equa- 
tor, the location of Liberia is an admirable one as a gateway to the 
countless millions of people in Central Africa. Jehudi Ashmun and 
others imitated the example of Roger Williams and William Penn, 
and obtained the territory by honorable purchase. The natives have 
not been expelled, but have been elevated and encouraged to become 
citizens. 

The first company, consisting of eighty-six persons, all colored, 
of different sexes and ages, sailed from this country, in February,1820, 
in the “Elizabeth,” a ship of three hundred tons. Dr. Samuel A. 
Crozer, a brother of John P. Crozer, was the sole agent of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society. He was entrusted with the goods and 
stores sent out by the Society, for the purpose of conciliating the favor 
of the native chiefs, purchasing lands and ministering to the health 
and comfort of the people. The sloop of war Cyane was sent 
by the United States Government to prepare a receptacle for any per- 
sons that might be liberated trom American slave ships. 

In 1847, on the twenty-sixth of July, the representatives chosen by © 
the people of Liberia, declared the commonwealth a Free, Sovereign, 
and Independent State, by the name of the Republic of Liberia. The 
very next year Liberia was recognized by Great Britain. A treaty 
between the United States and Liberia, advocated by Abraham Lin- 
coln and Charles Sumner, was signed October 21, 1862, and the 
ratifications were exchanged in London, February 10, 1863. Prussia, 
. Sweden, Italy, Brazil, and other nations, have made similar treaties. 

And now the young Republic of Liberia has entered upon a new 
year in her national history. Probably the same number of people, 
with limited means and stupendous difficulties to overcome, have never 
accomplished more for their own advancement and the welfare of 
others. With the English language and the Christian religion, with 
the prayers and aid of American Christians, and with the evident bles- 
sing of Almighty God, Liberia stands like a beacon light amid the 
darkness of Africa.—National Baptist. 





A Growing Interest. 


SMALL BEGINNING. 


It is stated by the Rev.*Archibald Alexander, D. D., in his valuable 
“« History of Colonization on the Western Coast of Africa,” that “the 
first public meeting which ever took place to consider the subject of 
African Colonization in this country was held in the Presbyterian 
church in the borough of Princeton. It was called by the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Finley, when he explained to a small assemblage the plan of 
the sdciety which he wished to be formed, and called on the writer to 
address the people. He made some observations on the object aimed 
at. The meeting was small, but in the number of attendants were 
most of the Professors of the College and of the Theological Semi- 
nary. It was apparent that the interest of those to whom the scheme 
was made known was increased the longer they thought of it.” Dr. 
Finley repaired to Washington, D. C., early in December, 1816, and 
on his arrival he went at once to his brother-in-law, Elias B. Cald- 
well. A public meeting was held December 21, 1816, and at an ad- 
journed meeting, December 28th, a constitution was adopted, and on 
the 1st of January, 1817, Hon. Bushrod Washington, of Virginia, was 
elected President, with twelve Vice-Presidents from nine States. 
Among the fifty original members were Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
Samuel J. Mills, William Meade, Francis S. Key, and Robert Finley. 

From this small beginning the good work was carried forward, and 
by the blessing of God the Republic of Liberia now stands as an in- 
dependent nation, with the English language and the Christian re- 
ligion, fronting the Atlantic Ocean for nearly six hundred miles, and 
steadily pressing onwards to the interior of the vast continent of Af- 
rica. Thousands of freedmen in our land have recently applied for aid 
to enable them to join those who have founded a negro nationality in 
the land of their fathers.—TZbe Presbyterian. 





A GROWING INTEREST. 


Within ten years we expect that a company of our Hampton grad- 
uates, not as full fledged reverends, but as earnest teachers, will accept 
an African outpost, imparting not only the higher truths of the Bible, 
but also the lessons of practical industry, thrift, and decency, which 
they have learned here. Mission work is only genuine and thorough 
as it is civilizing. ‘The customs of savage life are fatal to a growing 
Christianity. There may be convictions and conversions, but only a 
weak, backsliding piety, unless there is a basis of self-respect, an en- 
lightened conscience, a new habit of life. This is of slow growth, 

Hampton teachers, by their peculiar training, would be qualified 
_ inculcate such industrial habits as would lead most surely to re 
orm. 
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How interesting and dramatic would it be if the churches of 
Virginia should aid in this work? Many a Southerner would gladly 
do his part toward the support of a former slave as an African evan- 
gelist, were he assured of his qualifications. 

Ir will be said “ they are needed at home; charity begins there.” 
Ten out of two hundred going on a distant mission, full of uncer- 
tainty and difficulty, would inspire the whole with such a self-respect 
and a zeal for duty that the expedition would pay from a purely stay- 
at-home standpoint. The gain in quality would far outweigh the loss 
in quantity. When a millionaire parts with half of his money in an 
effort to do good, there is more of him than there was before. When 
a nation gives up its best youth to save its freedom and its principles 
it is richer after the sacrifice. The reaction and inspiration of noble 
deeds is their chief value to the world, 

There is some cheap wit and plausible philosophy at the expense of 
missionaries, often by those who say most about and do least to illus- 
trate in their own lives the universal brotherhood of man. 

Charity begins, but it does not end at home. One man may have 
the strength of ten. Let a dozen of our Hampton boys “ burn their 
ships;” give themselves to the African crusade, and the residue 
would fill the gap ten times over by their share of the spirit that led 
their comrades to a foreign field. ‘‘ To save one’s life is to lose it; 
to lose it is to save it.”—Southern Workman. 


* 





STANLEY’S EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 


The New York Hera/d and the London Te/egraph, which jointly 
sent out Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the discoverer of Dr. Livingstone, to 
complete the explorations of the great African traveler, have published 
several letters from the explorer, which will add to his world-wide rep- 
utation. He had met with disasters, but displayed the same heroism 
and indomitable perseverance as on his previous expedition. Starting 
from Zanzibar in the fall of 1874, with over 300 followers, the greater 
part of them Africans, he reached the great lake on February 27, 1875, 
having lost 150 men from fever, starvation, and battle. The most 
thrilling portion of their experience was three days of fierce war with 
a tribe, the Watmu, who attacked them wantonly, but whom they 
terribly chastised, leaving the Waturi villages for many miles along 
the level valley of the Seewumbu charred heaps, but losing 20 or 30 
men in the fighting. When Stanley wrote his first letter, March 1, 
they had Pan es on the shore of the great Nyanza, the source, he 
is sure, of the White Nile, between 3,300 and 3,600 feet above the 
sea, and draining the vast plateau of Central Africa, and he was about 
,to launch upon its waters the English boat he had carried so far over 
plain and through jungle. 
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The second letter of Mr. Stanley details his explorations on Lake 
Victoria Nyanza in the sectional steamer Lady Alice. The lake, as 
far as explored, is fed by comparatively small streams, has a very 
irregular shore, is dotted with occasional islands, and is surrounded by 
a very diversified country, which varies from lofty mountains to ex- 
tensive and sterile plains. It abounds in hippopotami, which are very 
tame, and its shores are in places peopled by numerous savage tribes, 
among whom the appearance of the steamer with its load of explorers 
excited great curiosity and alarm. 

Other letters have been received and published from Mr, Stanley. 
Steaming northward along Lake Victoria Nyassa, he was welcomed 
to the capital of Mtesa’s country with salvos of artillery and waving 
of flags, while the king extended to him the most flattering recep- 
tion. And this is the kind of intelligence, he sends back to Christen- 
dom from the heart of Africa: 

Until I arrived at Mtesa’s court, the king delighted in the idea 
that he was a follower of Islam; but by one conversation I flatter 
myself that I have tumbled the newly-raised religious fabric to the 
ground, and if it were only followed by the arrival of a Christian 
mission here, the conversion of Mtesa and his court to Christianity 
would be complete. I have undermined Islamism so much here that 
Mtesa has determined henceforth, until] he is better informed, to 
observe the Christian Sabbath as well as the Moslem Sabbath, and 
the great captains have unanimously consented to it. He has caused 
the Ten Commandments of Moses to be written on a board for his 
daily perusal, as Mtesa can read Arabic, as well as the Lord’s Prayer 
and the golden commandment of our Saviour, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This is great progress for the few days that 
I have remained with him, and though I am no missionary, I shall 
begin to think that I shall become one if such success is feasible. 

But oh, that some pious, practical missionary would come here! 
What a field and a a harvest ripe for the sickle of the Gospel! 
Mtesa would give him anything he desired—houses, lands, cattle, 
ivory, etc. He might call a province his own in one day. It is not 
the mere preacher that is wanted here. The bishops of all Great 
Britain collected, with all the classic youths of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, would effect nothing here with the intelligent people of Ugan- 
da. It is the practical Christian tutor, who can teach people how 
to become Christians, cure their diseases, construct dwellings, under- 
stands agriculture, and can turn his hand to anything, like a sailor, this 
is the man that is wanted here, 

Such a man, if he could be found, would become the saviour of 
Africa. He must be tied to no church or sect, but profess God 
and His Son, and live a blameless Christian, be inspired by liberal 
principles, charity to all men, and devout faith in God, He must 
belong to no nation in particular, but the entire white race. Such 
a man of men Mtesa, King of Uganda, Usoga, Unvoro, and Karagwe, 
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a kingdom of three hundred and sixty geographical miles in length by 
fifty in breadth, invites to come to him. He has begged me to telP 
the white men that if they will only come to him he will give them 
all they want. Now where is there in all the pagan world a more 
promising field for a mission than Uganda? 

Then why further spend needlessly vast sums upon black pagans of 
Africa, who have no example of their own people becoming Chris- 
tians before them? I speak to the Universities Mission at Zanzibar 
and to the Free Methodists at Mombasa, to the leading philanthro- 
pists and the pious people of England. Here, gentlemen, is your 
opportunity. Embrace it! The people on the shares of the Ny- 
anza call upon you. Obey your own generous instinets, and listen to 
them, and I assure you that in one year you will have more converts to 
Christianity than all other missionaries united can number. The 
population of Mtesa’s kingdom is most dense. I estimate the num- 
ber of his subjects at 2,000,000. You need not fear to spend money 
upon such a mission, as Mtesa is sole ruler, and will repay its cost 
ten-fold with ivory, coffee, otto skins of a very fine quality, or in 
cattle, for the wealth of this country in all these products is immense. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST WORK. 


Tt seems somewhat rash to attempt to give an abstract of the inform- 
ation imparted in Dr. Livingstone’s Last ournals, so varied, important, 
and abundant is that information, and yet we cannot forbear attempting 
to present, in epitome, some of the leading facts and incidents narrated 
by this distinguished Missionary explorer. 

The travels journalized in the work extended over six years, and 
were, for a great part, in regions never before traversed by Europeans. 
They were between the twenty-sixth and fortieth degrees of east longi- 
tude and the third and fifteenth degrees of south latitude. A very large 
part of this vast region was found to be considerably elevated, with an 
altitude of from four to six thousand feet above the level of the sea.. 
This was especially the case with the countries ef Lobisa, Lobemba, 
Ulungu, and Itawa, which are between the parallels of eight and eleven 
south and meridians twenty-eight and thirty-three east. 

These countries are well watered by numerous rivers and are com- 
paratively cold. The soil is very rich, and yields abundantly wherever 
cultivated. In some portions mountains rise from two to three thou~ 
sand feet above this upland, and even in the hottest months the air is 
delightfully clear and delicious. Blankets were necessary at night, 
and the natives, being without them, have a little fire. Livingstone 
= known throughout this region as “the man who slept without a 

re.” 
_ A large part of this upland region is densely populated by an indus~ 
trious, well-governed, and interesting people. The towns are well 
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built, some of them having two-storicd houses, with verandas in front. 
These houses are neat and clean, and contain bright-looking cooking 
utensils, baskets, and a few articles of furniture, all of home manufac- 
ture. The people are not black, but “light colored.” They bathe 
every day; and Dr. Livingstone said he “‘ would back a company of 
them to be far superior in shape of head, and generally in physical 
form, too, against the whole Anthropological Society.” 

This portion of the great upland region is well cultivated, and the 
large markets in the towns for the sale of the fruits, vegetables, &c., 
was a very interesting sight, especially as they were attended by thou- 
sands of people on the market days, dressed in their bright-colored 
kilts and lambas. 

But some parts of this elevated region have been ravaged by Arabs 
and half-caste slave-dealers, and others by a tribe of native marauders 
called Mazitu, the only tribe that lives by plundering other people ; 
for, as a rule, the natives of Eastern and Central Africa iove agricul- 
ture and peaceful pursuits. 

The people who have thus been carried captives and their villages 
laid waste are not wanting in bravery, but with their bows and arrows 
and spears they were no match for the Arabs with their European fire- 
arms. They often said to Dr. Livingstone, and he believed them, 
that if they were only armed like the marauders, very few of the latter 
would live to leave the country. The Doctor visited Nsama, who 
had been a great conqueror in his time, and with bows and arrows 
was invincible; but he and his people were very much afraid of fire- 
arms, and felt all the Doctor’s clothing to see if he had any concealed 
on his person. Even this chief had to flee before an attack of the 
Arabs. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in the book is what the Doctor 
writes about the people who inhabit these vast upland regions. Of 
this Nsama’s people, for instance, he says: ‘* They are particularly 
handsome. Many of the men have as beautiful heads as one could find 
in an assembly of Europeans. All have very fine forms, with small 
hands and feet. None of the West Coast ugliness, from which most 
of our ideas of the negroes are derived, is here to be seen, No prog- 
nathous jaws nor lark heels offend the sight. My observations deep- 
ened the impression that the typical negro is seen in the ancient 
Egyptian, aud not in the ungainly forms which grow up in the un- 
healthy swamps of the West Coast. Indeed, it is probable that this 
upland region is the true home of the negro. The women have fine, 
small, well-formed features.” 

Of the Manyema he says: “ The men are usually handsome, and 
many of the women are very pretty; hands, feet, limbs, and forms 
perfect in shape, and the color light brown.” Of the people of Chi- 
peta he writes: “* Many have quite the Grecian facial angle, delicate 
features and limbs are common and the spur heel is as scarce as among 
Europeans.” Of the inhabitants of the extensive country of Lunda he 
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says: “ The small, well-rounded features of the Nsama’s country are 
common here, and they are such as we see in pictures of Ancient 
Egyptians.” 

hile these high-lying regions are very fertile, and inhabited by a 
numerous and healthy people, the low-lying regions are unhealthy, 
sparsely settled, and trackless. Some parts abound in thorny plants 
which produce that worst of all African scourges, ulcerated feet, and 
from which Livingstone was a great sufferer. At other times it would 
be very marshy, and at each step in these sponges or oozes the trav- 
eler would sink more or less. Here malarial fevers prevail, and from 
them Livingstone also suffered greatly. Again the traveler’s course 
would be through vast forests where the sun was not seen for days, 
and through which a path had to be cut on account of the great num- 
ber of climbing thorny plants. 

None of the various African tribes visited by Livingstone are given 
to the use of ardent spirits, though many of them have a kind of beer 
called pombe. The Moslems, he said, would certainly not abstain 
from the trade in spirits were the trade profitable. They often asked 
for brandy from him in a sly way—as medicine ; and when reminded 
that their religion forbade it, would say, “O, but we can drink it in 
secret!” 

That strange idea of property in man that permits him to be sold 
to another is among two families of Africans alone on the east side of 
the continent, and these have been led to dispose of some of their 
people by their eager desire to obtain the calicoes and other manufac- 
tures brought by the Arabs, the latter declining to dispose of their 
goods except for ivory or slaves. Very frequently, however, the 
Arabs and the half-castes in their employ attack the native village, and 
forcibly carry off such of the people as they wish, and wantonly kill 
many of the others. 

As Livingstone thought of the terrible, cruel wrongs which the 
Africans have suffered from the European slave-traders on the West 
Coast, and now from the Arabs on the Eastern part of the continent, 
and remembered prior oppressions and injustice, he was led to say, 
«The Africans have had hard measures meted out to them in the 
world’s history.” But he looked forward with joyful anticipation to 
the suppression of the slave trade, and the conversion of the natives 
to Christianity, and then, he said, “‘Africa will become a wonderful 
country.”—Tbe Spirit of Missions. 





HOPE RISING. 
BY REV. J, H. DEPUTIE. 
Iam sorry that more do not espouse the cause of Africa’s re- 
demption, and aid the work by their prayers, their labors, and their 
means. However, God is preparing the way, and in His own good 
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time He will raise up a mighty army of faithful laborers to cultivate 
this land for His own. ‘There are too many precious souls here to 
be unnoticed, when He is declared to have a care over a single spar- 
row. 

I am glad to see that the women of the Church in America are 
becoming more and more interested in the work of Missions, and 
especially in Africa. Recently the Women’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety have taken the support of day-schools in Bexley, and I hope 
that it is a beginniug of a great and good work to be done by them 
in this land. I was at Monrovia a few days ago, and there was a re- 
vival of religion going on in all the churches The ministers of all 
the churches there united together in a weekly prayer-meeting, and 
by so doing God poured upon them the fire of the Holy Ghost, and 
through them the churches got on the armor and felt the breeze from 
the heavenly shore, and many became revived; sinners were alarmed 
and crying for mercy, while others were rejoicing in the liberty 
wherewith they had been made free by the blood of Christ. Such a 
revival of religion was greatly needed in our country. Religion had 
begun to grow cold and lukewarm in many of our churches, and 
sometimes we, the servants of God, became greatly discouraged be- 
cause of the way. However, the Lord has not forsaken us, and 
never will while we look to Him in faith for help. This year has 
been a year of weeping and sore lamentation to us both in Church and 
State. Many of our best men have fallen in death. The young men, 
many of them active, strong, intelligent, and useful to our country, 
old men and the middle-aged, have been cut off from the stage of ac- 
tion with astonishing rapidity. ‘God moves in a mysterious way,’ 
and yet all that He does is done for wise and good purposes. Just at 
this crisis the natives are threatening Cape Palmas. The Grebo 
tribes from some cause or other have demanded the surrender of the 
settlements there, and war seems to be inevitable. A number of vol- 
unteers left yesterday for the defense of the place. Brothers Harmon 
and Cummings will have a hard time of it, as the natives have cut off 
supplies from the country. It will greatly interfere’ with the sitting 
of our Conference, and necessity compels us to make a change. Bro- 
ther Ryan has broke down completely in health, and I am afraid that 
he will not be able to do effective work again in this field. Our Jabor- 
ing men are few, and at present our Conference is aiding more wid- 
ows of deceased ministers than we have active Conference members 
in the field. 

My own work here is claiming all the attention that I can give 
it at present, and we are doing all the good we can under our pres- 
ent circumstances. Brother Artis is an invalid, and able to give 
us but very little assistance, and the day-school is taught by his 
wife. Brother Harris does all he can among the natives, and with 
them he exerts a large influence. I have charge of the Marshall and 
Mount Olive stations, together with a number of smaller towns. I 
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visit and talk to the people as I have time to do so. My place of 
residence is at Mount Olive. It is a native station, and numbers 
upward of seventy-five members of the church, besides a number 
of children living on the station, and others whose attendance 
in the congregation is very regular. Here we have a mission house 
of a comfortable size, and a church built with our own hands, 
without any aid from abroad. The natives speak the Bassa language 
principally, though we have a few among us from the Pessey and Con- 
go tribes. The day-school numbers thirty native scholars and a few 
Americo-Liberians, who reside among us. The school is on the ad- 
vance in interest. 

We have two very interesting Sabbath-schools among the natives, 
one here, and one at Galilee, a preaching station six miles from here. 
We have a fine attendance, and are now much in need of good teach- 
ers. Around us is a vast field ripe for the’ harvest, but the laborers 
are few, and some of them inadequate to the work. We need your 
sympathy and your prayers in our behalf. 

Marshal] is a smal] town situated at the junction of the Farmington 
and Junk rivers. It contains upwards of three hundred inhabitants, 
principally Americo-Liberians. I visit this station every other week, 
and as my route lies along the Farmington river we travel in canoes, 
paddled by native men and boys. 

On the sth and 6th of June our second quarterly meeting was 
held in Marshall, and we hada very fine time. Rev. Charles A. 
Pitman, as presiding elder, was with us; and after the meeting was 
over he came with us to Mount Olive, and visited a number of our 
native towns, and seemed to be much pleased with his visit. At 
Marshall we have a day-school, conducted by Rev. W. H. Davis, 
numbering thirty scholars, and a very interesting Sabbath-school. 
I have two boys (native youths) who are very anxious to go to 
America to be educated for the ministry.— Missionary Advocate. 


. AMERICA TO AFRICA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE LIBERIA ADVOCATE. 


Up! from thy dreams ‘neath the palm-trees, rise! 
The time for dreaming at last is gone; 

See ! the roseate tints in the eastern skies 
Give promise of morn. 


Unfurl the flag of the single star, 
Star of Hope it shall be for thee; 

Our hands are strong, and they reach forth far 
When they seek to free. 
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Dark are thy jungles, the lion’s lair; 
And solemn, thy awful, pathless woods, 
Yet, darker the spirit that governs there 
Where ignorance broods. 


Oh! break the spell, that holds in thrall 
Thy land, by nature so richly blest ; 
Sister, awaken! oh! hear the call 
From the land of the West. 


Her birth-day festival calls thee. Come 
From nameless rivers, from golden sands, 

Like a maiden who leaves her cottage home 
For foreign lands, 


And bears for token, the wild wood flowers, 
Or fallen plume of familiar bird, 

That recall all the happy, childish hours 
Like a sudden word. 


And returning, laden with prizes rare 
Enriched, with many a sheaf of thought, 
She finds her simple home more dear 
With all she has brought. 


Then rise in thy glorious primal strength, 
Unfurl thy flag to the sunny skies, 

The treasures of science are thine at length, 
Oh, sister nation! Arise! 
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Dr. Ernest A. Z. Kuren, a well educated young man, not willing to wait for our 
regular expedition, left New York October 30, by steamer Spain, and Liverpool Nov. 
13, by steamer Benin, for Monrovia, under the auspices of the American Colonization 
Society. 

Rev. Grorce S. Inoxis has removed to Mendota, Illinois, About one year ago he 
presented the Colonization cause there in a union meeting in the Methodist Church. 
His discourse was exhaustive and convincing. He showed the magnitude of the work 
of the American Colonization Society; that the theory of educating missionaries on 
the ground is the true one; that all other missions on that Coast are largely indebted 
to this Society, and that it is, therefore, either directly or indirectly, connected with all 
our missionary efforts in Africa, He succeeded, to the satisfaction of all present, in 
showing that this is one of the very best of our mission enterprises, and that it should 
have the cordial sympathy and liberal patronage of Christian people of all denomina- 
tions. We take pleasure in commending Mr. Inglis and his cause to the Christians 
of Illinois. —W. in The Interior. 
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A Sream Barce ror Liserta.—A steam barge named the City of Philadel- 
phia was launched on Wednesday, November 3, from the ship-building yard of Messrs. 
Murdock and Murray, for Messrs. Edward S. Morris & Co., and is intended to run on the 
St. Paul's river. This steamer, after receiving her engine and boiler, proceeded down the 
river on her trial trip, and attained a speed of seven knots per hour, which was con- 
sidered satisfactory. On completion of the fittings, the City of Philadelphia will stea 
to Liverpool, and from there be shipped for Liberia.—Glasgow Observer. 

Risnor or Cape Patmas.—The Rev. William H. Clark, D. D., rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Augusta, Ga., who was elected Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas and 
parts adjacent, in Wescern Africa, is a New Englancer by birth, about fifty years of 
age, and a graduate of Yale College and of the General Theological Seminary in 
New York. It is understood that he has declined the office. The bishopric includes 
Liberia. The Boston Advertiser remarks: * It has been urged that a colored man be 
selected for this field, as the English Church has done in the appointment of one for 
another district of Africa, and as has recently been done for Hayti. For some reasons 
the House of Bishops have thought best not to adopt the suggestion now, although it 
is believed that the true plan for the evangelization of Africa is by means of the color- 
ed people themselves, and it is wonderful that our colored brethren in this country are 
not more interested in the matter than they are. It would seem that a wave of en- 
thusiasm should be rolling through their schools and seminaries, leading many to 
make their mission the reclaiming of Africa. Perhaps it may so be seen in days to 
come.” 

Liserta Items.—The company of colored Episcopalian emigrants from Barbadoes, 
West Indies, that founded the town of Crozerville, is in a flourishing con- 
dition, with Church, Sunday-school, and flourishing farms of ginger, arrow-root, and 
coffee. The Episcopal mission at Cape Palmas has only had the supervision of a . 
Bishop for six weeks within the last four years. It is suggested that a colored Bishop 
should be appointed, as in the case of Hayti. Samuel G. Glasgow, who purchased the 
land in Chester county upon which Lincoln University now stands, is at this time an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church at Clay-Ashland. A graduate of Lincoln 
University, named Kelly, has avowed his earnest desire to become a missionary in Li- 
beria. If he is appointed he will be the first person sent to that Presbytery within 
fifteen years. 

Proyecrep Dock at Sizrra Leons.—We are informed that surveys have been 
made, plans drawn, and preliminary arrangements effected for the formation of that 
great need of Sierra Leone, as the most accessible and chief seaport on the West Coast 
of Africa, viz: a dock in which ships may be repaired. The increase of commerce 
on the West Coast of Africa makes it most desirable that such a refuge for disabled 
vessels, in which they may be again fitted for their homeward or outward voyage at 
a reasonable cost, should be provided at Sierra Leone, where all desirable facilities for 
its construction are to be found. We have often felt surprise that the Government 
has not made an effort in this direction; and we shall be, indeed, glad if it can be 
shown that the formation and working of such a dock may reasonably be expected to 
give a secure and adequate return for capital devoted to its construction as a com- 
mercial enterprise. — The African Times. 
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Generous Orrzr.—At a recent special meeting of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society the secretary read a letter signed “An unprofitable servant, (Luke xvii., 
10,)” offering to give £5,000 towards the establishment of a mission in the domin- 
ions of King Mtesa, who, through Mr. H. M. Stanley, has invited Christian mission- 
aries to visit his country. A resolution was passed thankfully accepting the offer of 
the anonymous donor, and undertaking, “in dependence upon God, to take steps for 
the establishment of a mission in the vicinity of the Victoria Nyanza, in the prayerful 
hope that it may prove a center of light and blessing to the tribes in the heart of Af- 
‘rica.”" A sub-committee was appointed to consider and report on the best mode of 
carrying this resolution into effect, and it was resolved to open a special fund for meet- 
ing the expenditure connected with the proposed mission. 

Cameznon’s Exrepirion.—Lonpon, Dec. 16. The Morning Standard publishes a 
special despatch from Loanda stating that Captain Cameron's exploring expedition ar- 
rived there November 19, having traversed the Continent from Ujiji. The expedition. 
had been a complete success. All the men were well. 
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New Hampsuire. (S10. 00) (PENNSYLVANIA $180.00) 
Mount Vernen—A friend... seceseee $10 00 | Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Coloniza- 
VERMonr. (50 ‘on.) tion Society, Rev. Thomas S. Mal- 

é Ss 
West Cormwell—Barlow L. Rowe........ 50 ooites th ae Ly he > 
MASSACHUSETTS. ($35.00) Herndon and sister, $150; F. G. 


Newburyport—Ladies’ Colonization Soc. — WG; Bev. Be. ees Soul, 


Mrs, Harriet Sanborn, Treas............ 
se ($675.25.) 


Connscricet. ($17. 5°.) Coshecten County—Legacy of Matthew 
Newtown—Mrs. Sarah Baiewin, by H. Scott, balance for the use of the 
Sanford ......... onan College at Monrovia, Liberia, James 
Stratford—Two young ladies.. Scott, Executor, by Rev. Wil- 
Birmingham—Cash 2 liam E. want, $687.46 ; less expenses 
New Yorn. ($410.00. ) $12.21 
New York City—Stewart Brown, Mrs. AFRICAN Diitiiieert. ($7.25.) 
Wm. E. Dodge, ea. $100; James Maine, $4; South Carolina, $1.75; 
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wright, H. S. Chase, Dr. W. R. yer, Dr. —. Lyon, J. F. a 
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Worcester—David Whitcomb, Calvin 
ba age Hon, Isaac Davis, HK, 
W. Balan, Asa Walker, ea. $5 ; Dan. 
Horcarkothurch 
Concord—Miss Eliza Munroe... 


Connecticut ($163.00) 
Greenwich—Miss Sarah Mead, $20; 
ng Mead, $5; Mrs. a 
auido Bliss, ‘$20; George Elder, 
$5; Mrs. George Brown, $3... 
Norwalh—Rev. C. M. Selleck, “Ss; 
Wm. 5. Lockwood, $10; : Kis- 
pag ty L. Ambler, $ 3; Geo. B. 
St. John, $2; Wm. B. p Teery ‘$1. 
Bridgeport Edward Sterling, Frederick 
Wood, ea. $10; Capt. John Bfooks, 
J. C.Loomis, ea. $ 
New Milford—Miss C. E. Boardman, 
$25; Daniel Marsh, $10; Mrs. 





Acknowledgments. 





[ January, 1876, 


nn 42 oo 
New Yor. ($244.00. ) 

New York City—B. Aymar, $100; Mrs. 
Mary L. Sheafe, $50; Mrs Jonathan 
Sturges, $10 

Yonkers—J. & G. Stewart. 
Masten, ea. $25; Mrs. A. w. 
$s; Mrs. Charles B. Aborn, G 
Reevs, ea. $2 59 

Sing Sing—Mre. Henry Yonng..... woeeee 25 


Arrican Reprosrrory. ($4.50°.) 


Maine, $1; Massachusetts, $1 ; - a 
$1; Missouri, so cts.; Texas, $1..... 


RECAPITULATION. 


a teenereee 


160 00 





Joseph 
wr 


oo 
oc 


4 5° 


T) 2 
African Repository. 
Rents and Interest... 





Total Receipts in November..$1,528 28 


During the month of December, 1875. 


Maine ($241.00 ) 
Kennebunh—Henry G. C. Durell, $305 
Mrs. M. M. Sewall, $10; Hon. J. Tit- 
comb, Mrs, N. S. Bourne, Capt. N. L. 
Thompson, Capt. Charles Thompson, 
Joseph Dane, James M. Stone, ca. $5 ; 
Dr. E. W. Morton, oe 3 C. Little- 
field, L. R. Smith, ea. 


Portland—N. Conaings, Mark P. 
ac 


Emery, ea. $1¢ ; Mrs, ¢ Moulton, 
i: M. Adams, Hon. Joseph Howard, 
. Maxwell, Hon, G. F, Shepley, Dr. 
Israel T. Dana, J. S. Ricker, Jacob 
McLellan, A. L. Gilkey, H. F. Libby, 
= $5; Coll. in Rev. Dr. Hill's Parish, 
Bah Capt. John Patten, $25; E. S. J. 
Nealey, Miss Annie L, Palmer, Mrs. 
Levi Houghton, J. C. Ledyard, 
. F. Patten, ea. $s; Rev. Dr. Fiske, 
3; Wm, D. Sewall, $2; Mrs. Henry 
Hyde, Thomas Simpson, Charles Dav- 
enport, Wm. R. Shaw, A Lady, by 
Rev. Dr. Fiske, ea, $1... catanaiaibiteeseibes 
Vermont ($184.25.) 
Brattlebore—N. B. Williston, J. Dra- 
fet: ea, $10; Dea. C. F. Tompson, 
rs. A. Van Doorn, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Green, L. Clark, ea. $5; Miss Mary 
E. Van Doorn, James Dalton, C. L. 
Hine, E. W. Stoddard, A. H, Wright, 
Cis Dicnte ste coercocescovecsieésess toscssocedbanse 
W codstoch—Hon, Fred, Billings... 
St. Albans—Hon. J, Gregory Smith, 
$5 ; Cash, $1 
Manchester—Hon. Elias Burton, $5; 
Hon. A, L. Miner, Mrs, Ellen Haw- 
ley, ea. $2; Dea. W. P. Black, E. J. 
Hawley, T. Perkins, Rev. Dr. Wick. 
ham, H. H, Shaw, M. O. veenet 
© BB nceccccsecconss cosese sce seesseee se scecevee 
ye ton—Hiram Bingham, $10; H 
radford, L. R. Graves, 8. H, 


seeeeeeee tennant eneneneeeenrees 





104 00 


Brown, A. Putman, Geo. S. Bradford, 
ea. $5 ; Mrs. A. S. Valentine, Geo. W. 
Harmon, ea. $3; Misses Park, Wm. 
R. Graves, ea. $2; Dea. Taft, Mrs. 
R. M. La ther, ea, $1; Cash, 25¢ 
Brandon—Dr, V. Rem. Mrs. B. A. 
Goodrich, ea. $5; S$. W. Harrison, 
Byron Stevens, ca. $2; J. Q. 
kins, ca. $ 
Enosburgh—Mrs. R. S.N. 9 $35; 3 Others, 
$1; by S. H. Dow.......0» - 


Ruope Senate. ($157.00) 
Providence—Mrs. Phebe Whipple, Miss 
Caroline Richmond ea.$10; Miss 
Avis L. Harris, Mrs. Prof. . 
Chas. E. Sogo, ea $5; R. D 
Dailey, $1 


| Bristel—Mrs. Maria DeW. Rogers, Miss 


60 co | 





Charlotte DeWolf, ea. $50; Rev. 
Dr. Shepherd, $1 
Newport—MiIss‘Ellen Townsend.......... 


New York. (3360.00) 

New York CityAmbrose K. Ely, H. 

K. Corning, ea. $100; Mrs. A. F. 

jer, $50; Mrs Horace Holden, 

Barre Theodore L. ainda, $85; ; 

Dr. Lewis D, Mason, $15......008..0+ +++ 
MississiPrt. ($5.00) 

Leaf, Greene Co.—Rev. J. H. Thom- 

son 





Maine, $1; eum nee $1; Connect 
cut, $1.15... qone 


see eeeenenesseeeeees 


Seanemaitins 


Donations... 
African Repc 
Rents and 


Total Receipts in December..$1,608 49 





